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in? populations of England and Wales in the year 1839-10, were as follows:— 
Births, 501,589; deaths, 350,101; marriages, 124,329. The mean population in 
1838-39 was computed at 15,6G6,800 of souls, increasing in 10 years at the rate 
oflG per cent., or about 1 £ (1.6) per cent, per annum. 

A preponderance is observed in the number of births registered in the half 
years of 1839-40, terminating in June. Should this be a general law, it will 
show a prevalence of influences regulating conceptions, the reverse of what is 
observed in Philadelphia, where the greatest amount of births always cor¬ 
responds to the last half of the civil year.* Whether this difference is to be 
ascribed to social customs, or peculiarities of climate, may afford a subject for 
discussion. The proportion of male over female births is a little over 5 per 
cent, in the counties, and a little under 1J per cent, in the metropolis. Com¬ 
paring these results with those observed in the United States, peopled with the 
same original stock, wo find in the latter a very striking increase in the pre¬ 
ponderance of male over female births. In the city of Philadelphia, for exam¬ 
ple, the males at birth exceed tho females more than 7 per cent., whilst in the 
country parts of America, the excess increases to at least 10 per cent.f 

The number of marriages annually is about in the proportion of 8 to every 
thousand of the population. The proportion of marriages under 21 years of ao-e 
to the whole number married at all ages, is 4.90 per cent, of males, and 11.40 
per cent, females. The greatest amount of early marriages occur in the south 
midland counties of Hertford, Bedford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Leicester, and Essex. 

In considering the subject of marriages, tho opportunity is taken to throw 
light upon tho subject of education, with respect to writing, among the adult 
population of England and Wales, by showing the proportion per cent, in the 
metropolis, in each English county, and in North and South Wales, of persons 
married in the year ending June 30th, 1840, who, instead of writing their names 
in tho marriage register, have signed with marks. It appears, from the table 
given, that in 13 English counties, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in 
Wales, more than 40 per cent, of the men married did not write their names; 
and that in 19 English counties in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in Wales, 
the same fact existed with respect to more than half of the women. In the 
whole of England and Wales, out of 124,329 couples, there were 41,812 men 
and G2,523 women who, it is presumed, either could not write, or wroto very 
imperfectly. The proportions for tho metropolis were respectively 12 per cent, 
of the men, and 25 per cent, of tho women. The general average ages of mar¬ 
riage was for the males about 27 years, and for the females 25 yearsf 

Thus much we cull from the report of the Registrar-General, T. H. Lister, 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Marquess of Normanby. 
Tho most interesting topics and details for the professional reader are contained 
in the “Appendix," which constitutes about 300 pages out of tho 3G2 of which 
the volume consists. This appendix is in tho form of a letter addressed by Wm. 
Farr, Esq., to the Registrar-General, relating to the causes of death in England 
and l Vales. 

It appears, that of the whole mertality, the number of deaths from the class 
of epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, was 65,343, and mean rate of 
mortality per 1000 by this class was 4.25; in 1838, it was 4.52. 

•‘The decrease was in small-pox and typhus, 1G,2G8 persons having died of 
small-pox in 1838, and 9131 in 1839; 18,775 of typhus in 1838, and 15,G66 in 
1839. On the other hand, 6514 children died of measles, and 5802 of scarla¬ 
tina, in 1838; while 10,937 died of measles, and 10,325 of scarlatina, in 1839. 
Hooping-cough declined. Croup, thrush, diarrhcea, dysentery, cholera, influ¬ 
enza and erysipelas remained stationary; none of them assumed the epidemic 
form. Ague rose from 44 to 95. In 1838, 16 males and 8 females died of 
hydrophobia; in 1839, 11 males and 4 females perished in tho same way. Out 

* Sec Amer. Journ. Med. Sci., vol. ix. p. 24. 

t Vid. Amcr. Journ. loc. cit. 
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of a population of 100,000 of each sex, 432 males and 418 females died of the 
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Violent deaths .—The number classed under this head for 1839, i9 11,980, the 
proportions at different ages, in different parts of the country, and at different 
seasons being about the same as in the previous year. 

In England and Wales, about 2400 persons are drowned every year, in addi¬ 
tion to about 1000 lives estimated to be annually lost by shipwreck in sailing 
vessels alone. 

Burns, from their clothes taking fire, are the most common causes of violent 
deaths in females; 77 males and 159 females (two-fifths of the females who 
perished by violence), died of burns in the metropolis. 

The tendency to commit suicide appears to increase up to the age of CO, and 
to be then three times as great as at tho age of 25. The greatest number of 
suicides occurred in the spring and summer, when crimes attended by violence, 
and attacks of insanity are also most common. Tito general rate of mortality 
from violence ranges from 509 to 1015 in 100,000, the highest rate being in the 
mining and manufacturing districts, the lowest in the agricultural districts. 
The metropolis occupies an intermediate place. The mortality of males by vio¬ 
lent deaths is as 2G to 10 females, and the tendency to suicide nearly in the 
same proportion. Exclusive of suicides and deaths at sea, about 43C7 men in 
the prime of life are cut off every year in England by injuries and accidents 
of various kinds. 

On the authority of Mr. Curling, one of the surgeons of the London Hospital, 
2445 patients were admitted in 1839, on account of accidents, of which number 
129 died, the mortality being 1 in 19. Nearly 12 men in 10,000, (exclusive of 
sailors and soldiers,) aged 20 years and upwards, died violent deaths in the 
metropolis, and from the best estimate that can be made from the recorded ver¬ 
dicts, 5 of the 12 were suicides. One in 2000 men committed suicide in the 
year. The tendency to commit suicide is least among persons who carry on 
occupations out of doors; and greatest among artisans who are weakly from 
birth, and confined in doors, have their rest disturbed, or have little muscular 
exercise. 

“Taking the numbers as they stand, 1 in 9332 masons, carpenters, and 
butchers committed suicide in the year; and 1 in 1009 tailors, shoemakers, and 
bakers; the tendency to suicide in the first class was as 1.0 to 5.G in the second. 
The corrected mortality from suicide was 1.33 to 10,000 in the first class, and 
7.43 to 10,000 in tho second class. Tho requisite correction will bo made, 
without further notice, in the subsequent rates. It does not affect the relative 
mortality of different classes. 

“ A similar result is obtained by comparing the suicides in the class of labour¬ 
ers with those among artisans and tradespeople; for the tendency to suicide is 
twice as great among artisans as it is among labourers. 

“The proportion of suicides in the miscellaneous class, designated by Mr. 
Rickman, ‘ capitalists , bankers, professional and other educated men,' is very near 
the average. 

Numbers. Suicides. Other Violent Deaths. Suicides in 10,000 
55,853 22 23 4.9 

“The subjoined entries were referred to this head, which is not very clearly 
defined. 

“It has been remarked by theoretical writers who appear to have had this 
class principally in view, that suicide is most prevalent in countries where the 
greatest number of people are educated; and M. Brouc, after an elaborate in¬ 
quiry, lays it down as a ‘ social law,’ that suicide is most common where edu¬ 
cation is the most diffused; that suicides and scholars increase in the same ratio. 
Modern education and literature, it is said, have led to an increase in the num¬ 
ber of suicides.* In England suicide is, in fact, most frequent in the metropolis, 

* Considerations sur Ics Suicides dc nOtrc epoque. Par M. Brouc, Annales d'Hvgiine. 
Tome 1G, p. 223. 
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unstable ungovernable impulses which are often the harbingers of suicide—is 
incontestable. To place the shoemaker, tailor, baker, or printer in the same 
favourable circumstances with respect to air and exercise as carpenters and 
masons would be impossible. But the workshops of all artisans admit of im¬ 
mense improvements in ventilation. Cleanliness is greatly neglected. Neither 
the men nor all the masters appear to be aware that the respiration of pure air is 
indispensable; that the body requires as much especial care as the tools, instru¬ 
ments, and machines, and that without it, neither the body nor the mind can be 
preserved in health and vigour. The new parks and public walks will afford 
the artisan an opportunity of refreshing his exhausted limbs and respiring the 
fresh air; and the health and temper of the sedentary workman inay be much 
ameliorated by affording facilities in towns for athletic exercises and simple 
games out of doors, which, while they bring the muscles into play, unbend, 
excite, and exhilarate the mind. Moral causes, and the regulation of the mind, 
have perhaps more influence on the educated classes; but all must derive benefit 
from out-door exercise. 

“The mortality of males aged 20 from other violent deaths was 6.77. As a 
general rule the suicides were most numerous in the trades least exposed to 
accidents; as if the mind, left unexcited by natural dangers, imagined and cre¬ 
ated causes of death. Three in 10,000 tailors, bakers, shoemakers, and 9 in 
10,000 masons, carpenters, and butchers, were killed by accidents or violence, 
the reverse of the proportions in suicide. The degree of danger which besets 
the different classes of the community in their occupations, is shown by the 
following facts. 

“ Eighty-six sailors, watermen, or fishermen, died violent deaths. As the 
number of seamen cannot be ascertained until the returns of the census are made 
up, the mortality by violence among them cannot be calculated. It was un¬ 
doubtedly higher than in any of the preceding classes. The occupation of 
engineer is at present the most dangerous followed; 21 engineers, stokers, and 
firemen, were killed in one year in the metropolis, and that chiefly in the steam- 
vessels on the Thames.” 

It is a question of some interest whether the proportion of deaths by violence 
is greater or less than in former times. In the investigation of this subject, 
Mr. Farr refers to the London bills of mortality to furnish data from which some 
approximation to the proportion of deaths by violence to the deaths from all 
other causes, may be ascertained so far as the metropolis is concerned, from the 
middle of the 17th century. 

“ Jn the first period (1647 to 1700) the annual rate of mortality was about 7, 
in the second 5.2, in the third 5, in the fourth 3 per cent.; whence it may be 
deduced that, in the 17th century 6.8 in 100,000, in the 18th century 5.4, in the 
19th century 5, died violent deaths. Out of a given amount of population, the 
deaths by drowning increased in the latter half of the 18th century; the deaths 
by scalds and burns were twice as great in 1800—1830 as in the 17th century. 
The tendency to suicide remained nearly stationary; so did death by poisoning. 
All the deaths by personal violence rapidly decreased. In a population of 
100,000, according to these accounts, about 23 were killed, 4.6 murdered, in the 
17th century; in the 18th century about 13 were “killed,” and 0.5 were mur¬ 
dered. The chance of being murdered diminished nine-fold. The executions 
were more frequent in the latter half than in the beginning of the 18th century, 
compared with the population within the Bills of Mortality; they were not, 
however, half so frequent in the first 30 years of the 19th century as in the lat¬ 
ter half of the 18th century, when about 7 were executed annually to a popu¬ 
lation of 10,000. Relatively to the murders the number of executions increased. 

“ Ij^is scarcely necessary to say that few criminals are now punished capi- 

A comparison of the deaths from violence in four of the great states of Eu¬ 
rope shows the largest proportions in England and Sweden. Prussia exhibits 
a much lower proportion, and France but little more than half that of Prussia. 
But the number of suicides is far greater in France, and still larger in Prussia. 
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happened in the course of chronic diseases, but the cases of consumption oc¬ 
curred principally among criminals in the prisons, and were not sudden deaths. 
In 1087 other cases which occurred in the metropolis (1839), the deaths were 
ascribed to apoplexy 84 limes, convulsions 17 times, epilepsy 10 times, heart 
diseases 30 times, and rupture of a blood-vessel 36 times. The verdicts, ‘ visi¬ 
tation of God,’ or ‘natural death,’ were returned 632 times in the 1087 
inquests, nut comprising violent deaths. 

“No definition of the sense in which ‘sudden death’ is practically under¬ 
stood by the coroners lias been given; nor can we describe in any precise terms 
the class of cases, exclusive of violent deaths, which are comprised in the ab¬ 
stracts of inquests. The writers even on medical jurisprudence do not state 
with any strictness what they mean by sudden deaths—whether it bo death in 
10 minutes, 10 hours, or 10 days; but it is generally applied to cases where per¬ 
sons, previously able to attend to business, are suddenly deprived of conscious¬ 
ness, and expire in less than 25 hours. Understood in this sense, it is the 
popular opinion that‘sudden death’ is the result of apoplexy, when it is not 
produced by violence. The recent researches of M. Devergie prove that the 
opinion is a popular error; and if M. Devergie’s theory be rejected, his facts 
prove satisfactorily that the ‘apoplectic theory’ rests on no solid grounds. 
Many of the verdicts which ascribe * sudden death’ to apoplexy must be erro¬ 
neous.” 

In Paris, as is well known, all bodies found dead and not recognized are con¬ 
veyed to a place called the morgue , where they and their clothes are carefully 
kept and exhibited for the purpose of recognition by their friends or other per¬ 
sons. The medical director of the morgue is M. Devergie, who has the most 
ample opportunities for investigating the causes of sudden deaths, which, after 
Bichat, he refers to the threo principal organs;—the lungs, brain, and heart. 

“ In death by the lungs, the circulation is stopped primarily in those organs; 
the pulmonary artery, the right cavities of the heart, and the rente catx are 
gorged with blood. The pulmonary veins, the left cavities of the heart, and the 
aorta are empty, or contain an infinitely small portion of blood. In death by the 
brain (apoplexy), the respiration is embarrassed, the longs congested, and then 
the heart ceases to beat; the meningeal veins are gorged with blood; the lungs 
contain a considerable quantity; there is blood in both sides of the heart, hut 
most in the right cavites. If death begin at the heart, ( tyncope , fainting), its 
action ceasing all at once, the cavities are full on both sides, not as they are in 
the state of accumulation, but as in the ordinary state of the circulation; there is 
blood in the arteries and veins. Neither the lungs nor the brain are congested. 
This is a brief summary of the results of M. Devergie’s researches. The term 
congestion is vague, and by no means unobjectionable; but it is often all that is 
found in violent death by asphyxia, and it has something like a specific mean¬ 
ing in M. Devergie’s essay; who reports several cases at length, which medical 
witnesses wilt do well to consult. 

“ The following is a summary of 40 cases of sudden death, carefully examined 
by the medical director of the morgue:*— 

“Apoplexy, with a clot in the annular protuberance, 1; meningeal apoplexy, 
3; serous apoplexy and pulmonary congestion, 2; congestion of the brain aad 
spinal marrow, 3; pulmonary congestion, 12; pulmonary and cerebral conges¬ 
tion, 12; hsmatemesis, 2; syncope, 3; rupture of the heart, 1; rupture of the pul¬ 
monary artery, 1.” 

Although the coroner’s inquest was instituted at a time when homicide was a 
much more frequent cause of death than at present, and hence was undoubtedly 
intended to detect deaths from such a source, the custom now is by no means 
confined to this legitimate purpose. This may be inferred from the fact that of 
35,000 inquests held in two years, 1838-9, only 156 murders were registered. 
There was, moreover, but one verdict of murder to 224 inqueats. According to 
the criminal returns, 121 offenders were tried for murder in 1838-9, of which 


Medccine Legale, tom. i. p. 66. 
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to. A table is presented, showin/lhe resuKf !!!™ 3 fT y kind are refa " ad 
combined. The number of death. he *7 J observations (1838-9) 
twenty-four principaMowns or d v disfri ',?'®" 1 “" 8 “ in ,ba metropolis, and 
the same causes Conlraated . w .“ b the deaths from 

in agriculture. ° ess ^ en8e population, chiefly engaged 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


Estimated 
population 
Jan. 1,1840. 


County Districts, 17,254 3,559,323 
Town Districts, 747 3,769,002 


Deaths 

registered 

in2jears. 

129,628 

197,474 


Inhabitants Annual 
to one square mortality 
mile. per cent. 

206 1.821 

5,045 2.620 


rp, • A:tr . ’ O,U40 zs.bilO 

facts observed in mB^lrheT the^deaUuTin BAtS'cnta’ f ° U j d v ° n ,he 

s: inj ar rr? - gi ~ 

■ter decUned ’* in 

as fatal in^h^TdSSSi a^hTare fait inCidenUl cbildb “ d .twice 
bited in the following ^nd^nsed sSemem 6 C ° Unlry - Th ' 3 iS Strikin 8 ly “ hi - 


By Hydrocephalus, Cephalitis, 
“ Convulsions, Teething, 

“ Pneumonia, 


Deaths in 1,000,000 
living in the 
Country. Towns. 


Smallpox, Measles, Scarlatina, ? 
Hooping-cough, Croup, 5 


- 419 

- 942 

- 905 


1999 


1071 

2586 

2028 

4014 
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Deaths of Old Persons .—-The deaths by several diseases, of old age, were 
almost equally nnmerous in the towns and the country. Asthma, it will how¬ 
ever be seen, forms an exception. 

Deaths in 1,000,000 
living in the 
Country. Towns. 


Old Ape, . 2446 1922 

Paralysis,. 333 334 

Apoplexy,. 374 409 

Asthma, ......... njo 545 


It must be borne in mind, that the number of children and old people living 
in the towns is less than in the country districts; while the number of persons in 
the middle of life, is proportionally greater in the towns than in the country. 

ft will be seen by the following table, that several diseases very frequently 
fatal, occurring between the ages of 15 and 60, were from 25 to 50 per cent, 
more fatal in the town than in the country districts. 

Death a registered in the 


Country District*. 


Town Districts. 

Excess of Deaths 
in Towns. 

Typhus, 

Consumption, 

6,462 

10,582 

55 per cent. 

24,094 

32,436 

24 “ m 

Hepatitis and Diseases 1 
of the Liver, $ 

1,085 

1,623 

38 “ “ 

Diseases of Childbearing, 

909 

1,560 

59 “ “ 

Rheumatism, 

324 

531 

52 “ “ 

Paramenia, 

19 

35 

70 “ “ 


The tendency to consumption, it will thus be seen, is increased 24 per cent., 
and to typhus 55 per cent., in the town districts; but as the absolute mortality 
from consumption is three times as great as from typhus in towns, and nearly 
four times as great in the country, the excess of deaths by consumption, caused 

by the insalubrity of towns, is greater than the excess of deaths by typhus_a 

fact which has hitherto been overlooked. Thus, 24,094 deaths from consump¬ 
tion occurred in the country, 32,436 in the town districts; the excess amounted 
to 8342 deaths; 6204 deaths from typhus occurred in the country, 10,852 in the 
town districts; the excess amounted to 4450 deaths. These facts, Mr. Farr 
thinks, show the propriety of the ordinary medical advice to place persons of a 
consumptive habit in a pure atmosphere; but they militate against sending them 
to reside in the continental towns, in many of which the mortality is as high as it 
is in Bethnel Green and Whitechapel. Paramenia, (mismenstruation), though 
rarely fatal, is a very common disease, and one which greatly embarrasses the 
medical practitioner. The facts in the table point out the utility of the country 
watering-places to patients afflicted with the complaint in cities. The excess 
of deaths by childbirth in the town districts is striking. Out of nearly the same 
number of deliveries, 909 mothers died in the country, 1560 in the town dis¬ 
tricts. 

Referring to the mortality in the metropolis, and the means by which this is 
diminished or increased, Mr. Farr observes that— 

“The mortality increases, exterisparibus, as the density of the effluvial poi¬ 
son generated in cities, and not strictly as the density of the population. The 
indigence of the inhabitants, or an insufficiency of proper food—even when not 
carried to the extent of starvation or famine—has also a decided effect on the 
production of effluvial poisons, as well as on the tendency to diseases of every 
Kind. Hence the mortality is not always greatest in the densest parts of cities. 

“This principle explains the facts that, although the mortality is increased 
44 per cent, by the present condition of the towns in England—where the pro- 

S onion of town population is greater than in any other country in Europe, except 
lelgium,—the mortality of the nation has been much below the average during 
the whole of the present century; and, up to the present day, the expectation of 
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,n S «ablra in the last report. The mortality in 1839 bv 12 ^ 1 ,“^® corre9 P°nd- 

sa'arsstt 

of ih'f Geaeo™ op^hTdol^on o’^ho^a'tife h*£'in™3l Ih “ 31331 ‘"toonoe 
allowances for the operation of accidenTal nien’,,.1 P"* 1 ? 1 * re( l uls "e to make 
or abundance, prevalence of epidemics &a MrFarr’i 8 ? Ch 83 Unu . suaI scarcity 
the great English metropolis presenl an' U3 ’ that he tHinks 

Pe "T.’wouM e "h n T ent ' " ith SU , Ch di ® cu lt conJ“ons. WhlCh enab, ° “ S ‘° dis ' 
condition'ofanyhfarge mass'of^wooleL tlfan h'" ? BXpect laaa Actuation in the 
tion of the metropolis within the last 34 vear^Pn^fi” e3 fP e ! ,ence ^ b y l ^e popula- 
the present purpose, the mmtalUy, f om SS nr’es™ r° S F ^ 1841: hence ’ fa[ 
considered to have been nearly^inrariable wifldn Z. f P. r ‘J atl0 “' ma y b ® fairly 
bited fluctuations, directlv or i ndin>i-il„ « , period, and to have exhi- 

the results of ^ TT 8 ’ if e « c pt 

epidemics of small-pox and ty B phuf.” ^ ge ’ and lhe decline of the 

years, the number^rdeath^bdng corrected on 11 ° ^ Tario . us seasons for three 
of three months embraced 575 days The number^assemption that each season 
seasons is compared with the mean temn^r,, 3 ”^ °L dealh , 8 /or the respective 
fact of the increase of mortality with the incre^ ^ ahr f, nh eit’s scale, and tho 
w.th tncrease of warmth is strikingly demonstmted! ’ a ” d ,tS diminulimi 

3 Winter!. aSnrinr, ic_ 


3 Springs. 
April, May, 
June. 


3 Summers. 3 Autumns. 

tv . luaren. j une - • $ U S- Oa. Nov. 

Deaths * 39 oe l ***■ Dec. 

39,764 35,158 33,077 36,684 

Temperature, (Fahr.) 390.8 530.8 ^ ~ 

principally 6 ^ 8 ufe pulmonmy cla^and the rarebral^di" ' h ° , monlhs belon S 
whtch proved most fatal in sumTer beCr • d,seasea 0 ">« a ged; those 
two classes of diseases, overTe fataUt/of which° f ‘ he boWels ‘ The 
most marked influence, are represented whh thlh- femperature exercised the 
following statement;- presented with their respective proportions in the 


Causes of Death. 

Diseases of the Re- 3 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

spiratory Organs. 3 
Diseases of the Di- a 

12,140 

9,990 

8,433 

11,008 

gestive Organs. 3 

1,983 

2,139 

2,978 

2,263 

Of the diseases in the epidemic class, influenza and 

hooping-cough followed 


European stales, is ns'lcUo!^— P ° r eIclus,Te of still-born, in some of the great 

^ 182^34 P a, C r 

Sweden, if/ttas 2l5a 

England nnd Wales, 1838 —39 | 46 
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the same law as the pulmonary; cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea and thrush, as the 
abdominal affections. The mortality from hooping-cough was 1674 for the 
three winter months, 1208 for spring, 644 for summer, and 787 for autumn. 

From what has already been observed, it is rendered highly probable that 
many cases, arranged under the heads of apoplexy and sudden death, are the 
effects of congestions in the lungs—a sort of spontaneous asphyxia—remarks 
Mr. Farr, the development of which appears to be favoured by a temperature 
below the freezing point of water.* 

Persons affected by the following diseases died in greatest numbers when the 
temperature was low. 


1 Causes of Death. 

1 

Winter. 

to 

Q 

a. 

CO 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Causes of Death. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

| Apoplexy. . . 

PI 

627 

626 

695 

Nephritis . . . 

19 

17 

14 

19, 

Sudden Death . 

618 

524 

381 

517 

Diabetes .... 

19 

12 

7 

15 

Paralysis . . . 

617 

520 

485 

602 

Dropsy .... 

1103 

1286 

1135 

1157 

Insanity . . . 

73 

15 

35 

42 

Diseases of Child- 





Tetanus . . . 

23 

11 

15 

J9 

bed. 

310 

261 

217 

309 

Asthma . . . 

1733 

642 

344 


Phleirmon . . . 

9 

2 

3 

1 

Bronchitis . . 

495 

307: 191 

347 

Ulcer. 

23 

16 

9 

13 

Pneumonia . . 

3326 

2454 1827 

ETrtfl 






Pleurisy . . . 

70 

62 

39 

Ku 

Mortification . . 

217 

177 

153 

171 

Hydrothorax 

272 

183 

136 

206 

Old Age .... 

3137 

2609 

2150 

2814 

Disease of Heart 

739 

556 

571 

698 

Starvation . . . 

21 

16 

Z 

20 

Rheumatism. . 

124 

113 

99 

H7l 

Violent Deaths 

996 

989 883 

921 


The mortality from the following named diseases appears but little affected 
by the range of temperature of the seasons. 


Causes cf Death. 

Winter. 

Spring- 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Hydrocephalus, 

1370 

1330 

1348 

1231 

Convulsions, 

2414 

2298 

2532 

2119 

Consumption, 

5600 

5778 

5501 

5148 

Scrofula, 

72 

64 

72 

54 

Cancer, 

276 

230 

264 

262 


Mr. Farr asks the questions—at what degree of cold does the mortality begin 
to rise! and how soon after the cold weather has set in are its effects experienced] 
The weekly tables of mortality furnished by him afford replies to these questions. 

“ Meteorologists have observed that the mean temperature of October repre¬ 
sents very nearly the mean temperature of the year and the place; and the facts 
in the table show that the mortality rises progressively, as the mean temperature 
falls below the mean temperature of London (50°.5); the deaths in the week ris¬ 
ing to 1000 and upwards when the temperature of night falls below the freezing 
point of water, and to 1200 when the mean temperature of day and night descends 
a degree or two lower than 32°. 

“The rise in the mortality is immediate, but the effects of the low tempera¬ 
ture go on accumulating, and continue to be felt 30 or 40 days after the extremi¬ 
ties of the cold have passed away. The cold destroys a certain number of 

• The rate of mortality of the months and seasons in England is just the reverse of 
what it has been found to be in Philadelphia, where the bills of mortality ore the most 
swelled in the summer months. See Amur. Journ. Med. Sci. 1827, p. 129. 
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[Oct. 


ors™w(L a ^” y ’ a ” d ° ther8 occa8ions diseases which prove fatal in a month 
The relation of the temperature and mortality is distinctly shown in , 

enmiim^th by Far j T here accidenta l irregularities are diminished bv 
extending the number and the period of the observations. The nracticil 7 
son taught by these facts is, as Mr. Farr observes, obvious. TS nlt 
of the aged, and those afflicted with difficulty of breathing, whefher it arises 

Oon nf7 JS T a ’ Chr ° mC bronchili3 ’ d ' seas ed heart, or impairment o" the w 
tion of respiration, cannot resist cold sunk so low as 32°. P The temDerature 

ffir if the^olTthTt frn^ h the y sieep can never safely descend lowe/than 40°[ 
impedes resuirahnn^nd'lY™ 1 ' 16 '^ “ ‘f r chamber d °ea not freeze their blood, it 
r?hTn r ’ an s d „ ,fe Cea ? 3Whe " ‘ he blood-lreat has sunk a few degree 
neranire \fr p7;i.- S i f 8StatlsU . cal “vestigation has hitherto gone, tern- 
s„mnti«n /* i rarr tfu nks, appears to have no influence on the fatality of con- 

emphysema ^d in [he !nfl S,8); 77“ exercisc3 a well-defined influence i„ 
mpny.ema, and m the inflammatory diseases of the chest. G. E. 


AR ,I; lhe Haal and Great reek, and on 

the he ” tutaia 'for them. Comprising the Author's view of 

meats on th/Fhr °r ^ ' *j C,,on aad Sounds, as demonstrated by his Exptri- 

Hope M D ^Ts “ »» 1830. and on the Sounds in 1831-5. l 

inthe\i.\'u, S r° rSu Ge °rgo’s Hospital; formerly Senior Physician 
of the Koval* hied' n ? r S' a, 7 : Extraordinary Member, and formerly President, 

thirdLondon edfttn S £i?X° { , Edin J bnr ?! 1 - &c - First American from the 
C W Penn 7 n ^ ,lh Notes a Detail of recent Experiments. By 

Biockie^^PhHadeinh?i At , tend i n ? )1 Phy u 8ici 1 an 10 tha Philadelphia Hospital 
uiocKley. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1842: 8vo. pp. 572, plates tx. 

an Amende edh?o^[7 i?g ‘° be abIe t0 , introduce 10 lh « notice of our readers 
It The heard td " „ ? “P 0 "™* a work as that of Dr. Hope on the diseases 
dLitlons 0^00 editoTwh' 3 " y °r , enn ? bed as 7 P res ?"‘ ia by ‘he valuable 
of this class of ifWiinno e ardentand successful devotion to the investigation 
additions made by^r l, pp 8 pnneb ent ? l ua *® es bim for the undertaking. 0 The 
sonal observation whilst ,df k ™ f ° r the most P art ,he resuU of his own per- 
have been introduced with th^ vUw * f'” 6 ' eXtracls from lhe writings of others 
ing opiniontreffironcTro 2^2? 3 m ° re aCC ° Ua ‘ ° f E * is “ 

cise deseripdforT ‘ he 'T‘’ Dr - P ’ has introdaoad a very pre- 

thfc various P p 0 nions of ffie oTan The mwT'T’ ?f 7 relaI ‘ T . e P ° sili ° n of 
the valves of the .m, r ° an ‘ . - he only fixed point, he conceives, to be at 

to be such that they are’ oietToi P oslt| 0" he . ha s found, by repeated experiments, 
of the sternum'th roun-h themMdP naedles ' n,rodaa ed perpendicular to the plane 

leges *“d?° ! 5 0 , 32 K S ,? “*? raidd > a .°f‘hecar.i- 

lower down According to Dr. Hope, their situation is somewhat 

inrr enmo «u,» ennocK, Uie writer of this had an opportunity of witnpsq- 




